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ABSTRACT 

This longitudinal study was concerned with infants' 
reactions to being greeted by a caregiver upon arrival at the 
nursery, being left by the parent with the caregiver, and to reunion 
with the parents. Observations were made twice weekly in the natural 
setting of the nursery foyer where parents normally arrive with their 
infants. An affectivity scale included in the appendix was used to 
rate infants' reactions. Subjects were 7 girls and three boys who 
were assigned to three groups: four half-day older infants whose mean 
age at entry into day care was 5.1 months; three full-day babies 
whose average entry age was 4.7 and three full- day younger babies 
whose average entry age was 2.7. Sxudy findings tended to support the 
critical importance of stability and continuity in the people giving 
care to babies outside the home. Entry into day care at a yo'anger age 
and a shorter daily separation are indicated as factors which may 
facilitate the baby's daily adjustment to day care. (US) 
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INTRODUCTION 

One of the important issues relating to dny care for very youn^ chil- 
dren is that of the effects of extended experience with caregivers other 
than the natural parents, specifically on the relationship between the 
infant and the mother. Tliere has been soae concern that repeated separa- 
tion from mother to a day care setting early in life may make the Infant 
insecure with regard to the affectional bond or attachment relationship 
Vjrith his p»T.rents.' Many people concerned v/ith program planning have stressed 
the importance of having stability and continuity in the alternate care- 
givers, in the interne sf of ensuring trust and security in the infant (e.g., 
Willis and Ricciuti , . 1974) . This stability provides the opportunity for the carC' 
giver to become an important attaclment figure in addition to the parents, 
particularly if infant and caregiver spend much time together* 

Another advantage of stable caregivers is that they can ease the daily 
transition from home to day care center, thuc making it easier for the in- 
fant to adjust to a new situation. 

Several groups of investigators have recently looked at the effects 
of repeated separations involved in day care experience on the attachment 
relationship of mothers and their very young children. Caldwell et.al. 
(1970) found essentially no differences on measures of affiliation, nurturance, 
hostility, happiness, and emotionality i-ilien they compared t\70 groups of 30 
month old children, one having had extended group care experience, the other 
cared for at home by the mother. The investigators concluded that da}- care 
experience had not adversely influenced the mother-child attacliment relation- 
ship. Blehar (1973) looked at the effects of e:cperience in day care on 
the young child's ability to separate from the mother, looking at reactions 
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both at the time of separation nnd upon reunion \:ith the raother* She 
found evidence of disturbed mother-child attachment relationships in tvro 
and three ye.rir olds v/ho had been iu day care for at least five months. In 
comparison xc^ith home reared controls, the children in day care showed more 
distress durins separation, and searched more for the mother during her 
absence. Upon reunion, the older day care children exhibited a mixture of 
proximity and contact-seeking and resiatance and avoidance. In general, 
the day care children showed more avoidant and resistant behaviors, which 
Blehar views as indicators of a disturbed attachment relationship. 

As part of the research associated with the Cornell Infant Nursery, 
several preliminary comparisons were made of infants with and without ex- 
tended day care experience in the first year of life (Ricciuti, In press). 
At about 12 months of age, infants who had been in the day care nursery and 
non-day care controls responded in a generally equivalent, neutral- to- 
positive manner when approached by a stranger in a strange room with mother 
present. Day care infants in one sample hox^ever, showed a somewhat more 
negative reaction than controls when the stranger approached immediately 
following mother's departure. This difference was attributed largely to 
the greater perceived incongruity or "strangeness** of this procedure for 
the day care infants, who had become accustomed to being left daily with 
n familiar caregiver in the famili?-r nursery environment. This i.nterprcta- 
tion x-7ns supported by other comparative observations indicating that the 
day care infants showed a considerably greater readiness than controls to 
move away from mother and approach a strange teacher and group of pre-school 
children in a naturalistic situation. 
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Taese studies undcrsv.oro the difficulties of asaarsnin.r^ effects of 
day care experience on infants * reriponses to ytrau^^erf; and to matGrn.:^l 
separation, particularly becnur>e of tlio effoct of variations 5.n the oocinl- 
cognitive context of the ^situation in \7hich observations are h^idc. 

A more extensive study of infants in the Cornell Nurcery (Ricciuti and 
Poresky, 1973; Pv.icciuui, In press) looked at longitudinal changes in infants' 
attachnient to their caregivers, from about 3% months of age through the end 
of the first year. Observations were made of infants' responses to the 
initial approach of the caregiver or a stranger, to being left by mother v/ith 
the caregiver or with a stranger, and to being left with a stranger by the 
caregiver. The results provide considerable evidence that the familiar care- 
giver begins to play a significant role as an alternate attachment figure 
for the day care infant, particularly after 7 months. This is indicated by 
continued positive greeting responses to the caregiver through the end of the 
first year, and by the observation that being left alone by mother with. the 
caregiver produced little or no distress reactions, until about 12 months. 
Even here however, these v;ere moderate reactions, and the infants were much 
more distressed v^hexa the mother left them with a stranger. Under these 
circumstances, the return of the familiar caregiver substantially reduced 
the infants' discomfort. Finally, as they grexv older, the infants showed the 
same pattern of increasing discomfort at separation fron\ the familiar care^ 
giver as they c>:hibitcd at separation from mother, when they V7er»?. being left 
with a stranger. 

The study just sunmarized was based on monthly observations mada in o 
structured but naturalistic experimental situation in a special play room 
adjacent to the nursery proper. The present study was concerned with furthex- 
longitudinal observations of the infants^ reactions to being greeted by the 
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caregiver upon arrival nt the nursery, and being left by the parent \7ith 
the caregiver, on the basis of tv;ico-^;ee!<Iy oboervations ' x'a the natural 
setting of the nursery foyer, v/here parents normally arrived with their 
infants* Also, this t?tudy was concerned V7ith infants' reactions to re- 
union with the parent, on the basis of observations made in the nursery v/hen 
the parent returned to pick up the infant ♦ 

Tlie present investigators thought that observing these reactions 
longitudinally on a \7eelcly basis would provide importaiit information con- 
cerning the development of a relationship between the infant and the care- 
giver, as well as developmental data on the emergence of possible difficulties 
in separation from parent. Excessive distress at separation from the parent, 
or the absence of a positive greeting of the caregiver for a time could be 
of interest as a sign of possible disturbance in these relationships. In 
addition, the infant's c^eeting of the parent at the end of the day v;as 
considered an important source of information about the relationship, as 
suggested by Blehar*s (1973) consideration of the behavior of the child when 
reunited with the mother, A generally positive greeting upon reunion would 
provide evidence of a strong, positive relationship, while a clearly 
ambivalent, neutral, or negative reaction toward the parent might be sug- 
gestive as a sign that the daily separation is having an adverse effect. 

Of specific interest in this study v?ere the effects of three dif fer^^n^. 
factors on the baby's greeting of the caregiver, reaction to being left by 
the parent, and response to reunion with the parent at the end of the day: 
1) Changes over' tim e 

Generally speaking, in the child's early development he tends to 
become sensitive to separation from certain people toward the end of 
the firr,t year, kz previously indicatfid, Ricciuti ai-d Pore.-^.Vy (1972) 
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found little cviclcnco or distress; r.t acpcirntion, and that v;hich 
v;as observed occurred at twelve months, when infants showed a 
'Wderatcly negative reaction" when left by the mother with the 
familiar caregiver. At an earlier age, distress upon separation 
occurr4id relatively infrequently. Tlie investigators wondered if 
this same pattern of reaction to separation might occur also in a 
naturalistic setting. 
2) Age of entry in day care 

There are two major points of view about the optimal age of 
entry of very young children in day care. Some people feel that 
participation should begin after the baby is six months old, at 
which time the mother and infant are likely to have established 
-a close attachment. The initial transition to day care at age 
6-7 months, however, may be more difficult than for a younger 
baby, since a 6 month old can clearly differentiate familiar and 
unfamiliar people and may react negatively to those people he does 
not know. Regular separations before around six months of age, 
however, are thought to have possible negative effects on the 
formation of this mother-infant relationship. Other people argue 
on the other hand, that earlier entry, before strong attachments 
are formed, \^ more likely to ensure c^n easy transition for the. 
infant from care by the mother to care by someone new* Tliis 
latter group does not view this early day care experience as be- 
ing likely to disrupt seriously the formation of the attachment 
relationship, provided stable caregivere are available as alternate 
attachment figures. 
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ll'ilf <^lr.y cnr .G vcr rju ^_ f ui ll da y crij:o 

llie praviouG :lon';;iCuciinnl Suudy in t»ie Cornell pro;;rnni 
Olicciuti, In presrj; Ulccliiui Ca Pox-Coky, 1973) liad X'avolved onlj^ 
babies x;ho in day care for a maximum of 4 hours each day. 

A question of interest: in the present study vras v/hether the general 
impact of separation might be greater when that daily separation 
was of longer duration (3 hours). 

It had been the hope of the investigators to trace through this procedure 
the baby's initial reco^^jnition of the caregiver and the development of a 
relationsh.lp v;ith her. llox^ever, the observations did not begin until December, 
and by that time each infant had been in the program for at least tvro months 
and \7c\s therefore already familiar with the caregiver. 

Tlie study v/as an informal one with a small number of subjects, and \7as 
intended to offer prelimincry data and suggestions about the effects of day 
care experience on the infant's attachment behavior with parents and al- 
ternate caregivers, as reflected in his behavior during daily greeting of 
the caregiver, separation from the parent, and reunion with the parent. 

PROCEDURE 

Subjec ts 

Ten infants (7 girls, 3 boys) enrolled in the Cornell Infant ITursery 
were observed. Si>: of the infants attended the program five days a v/eek for 
approximately 8 hours a day, and four of them participated approximately four 
hours daily, t^vo attending in the morning esid two in the afternoon. Tlie infants 
entered the program in September and October, 1972, when they vjere betxveen 2 
and 6 months of a^e. Tliey wore oboerved for the duration of their p-r^rtici- 
P'-ttxon in the proGrr.r.i, '.;hich for most of t'lc^m la-sted uriCil Into Jiwict or July 
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1973. Tho iuEantti cr.iwo from niddio cla.rj« fiuuiliciS, and pnronUs \;orked or 
v;t:re ritudcuts on a full or pfirt-time bacis. 

Care for the infants vas provided by three female carejjivern, whose 
v/orl;in2 hours v?ere stasf^erod over the day so that two caregivers were in the 
nursery with ei<;;ht infants at any given tine. Each baby had one of the care- 
givers primarily responsible for his or her care. Hov;ever, \7heu the infant 
became familiar vzith the other two caregivers, all of tlicm participated in 
the care of all the infants. 
Arrivals 

Beginning in December 1972 V7hen all the babies had been attending the 
program for at least 2 months, the infant v/as obser^^'ed twice weekly as he 
arrived in the entr3n;ay to the nursery v/ith his parent and was greeted by the 
caregiver.^ A schedule for ai*rivals v/as set up so that the infant was observed 
on the same two days (not necessarily consecutive) each week. Generally, the 
procedure on these days \7as not unlike daily arrivals, when the infant also 
came to the entry area to be undressed by the parent aud then was taken into 
the nursery to be greeted by his caregiver. The baby was observed with either 
mother or father and was i^reeted by the same caregiver whenever possible. 

Tlie procedure x»7as standardized' as much as was possible V7hile retaining 
the naturalistic quality of the sequence. The arrival procedure is described 
briefly as follows: 

a) T;ie infant and parciut arrive, and the p^>rent undresses th=! brhy rrnd 
nuts his hclon j?',u:;^s .-r ay. Vfnsn the parent and baby are rco.dy . the o*5- 
server (behind a oue-wi-y niirror) alerts the caregiver. The parent, hold- 
ing the baby on his or her hip, knocks on the door and steps back about 
three feet. 

Hiarilyn Kaufman and Lee Lopez were the obser\^er.s for this study along with the 1st 
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b) Tho carfii];ivor opcas tha doox- and [^a^octir. thai hahy nnd pat'ont 
briefly. (Far Crcont) 

c) The cnrojivor stcrnn closer to Che parent and baby, talks aj^alu to 
thorn, holds out her and'cnkei; the bviby. (Ncicir Greet) 

d) The parent comes close, touches the baby on tlie nrra or hand, tells 
him goodby, and leaves, 

Tlie length of the episode varied, depending on how much the caregiver 
and parent had to say to each other, but the average lenf^th was around one 
minute. 
Departures 

.The departures V7ore not structured at all - that is, no instructions 
vere given to either the parents or the caregivers. Tlie observer v;atched 
the infant's reaction to the parent.' s approach at going home time each after- 
noon until she had two observations for each baby for the week. Tlie baby's 
reaction, of course, was influenced partly by the kiud of greeting he received 
from the parent. Observers coded the parent's greeting as Far Silent, Far 
Talk, Near Silent, Near Talk, Touch Talk, Other. A greeting by the parent 
might consist of more than one of the above segments. The baby's reaction 
to each of tlieoe segments as they occurred V7as rated by the observer. In 
most instances only one or tv70 ratings V7ere involved^ 
Observation and rieasurcment 

For each segment h-d of the arrival sequence, an ob^serv^ir rated the 
infant's affective responses on a pleasure-displeasure continuum and their 
visual and manipulative-postural-locomotor responses on an approach-v;ith- 
drawal continuum. The Visual (V) and Manipulative-Postural-Locomotor (M-P-L) 
scales are described in the appendix. The affectivity scale consisted of nine 
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points, reflecting t:ho intcMity of the infant 'a plcnauro-diiiploaauiro or 
hcdonic rooponJCJ, bnced primarily on facir.l c2^pra«aion and vocnlirr,ntiou3 . 
Sinca nos5t of the dnta reported on 'in thio paper come from the rntinijs of 
Affect Ivity, the «cnle is presented in tho appendix a» it vas used by 
observers. 

Observers vere allowed to indicate that a rating orj a. particular scale 
for a certain sesinent was not uiven (because she did not see it, the timing 
was fast and a segment may not have occurred), 
0b3 er\^er Reliability 

Tliree different observers were used, since observations were made at 
the beginning, middle, and end of each day. One observer rated each arrival 
and departure episode. Several checks of reliability were made during the 
yenr. Tliese checks consisted of each of the bt^o observers pairing with the 
third at separate times, and rating six r^vrival episodes involving dif- 
ferent babies. Ratings vrere made by the pair of obser\^ers on the 3 scales 
for Far Greet, IJcar Greet, and Parent Leave. Percent agreement, defined 
as ratiiigs within one niuiiber of each other, was calculated on the 13 pairs 
of ratings. Reliability was generally quite high (96 and 94 percent on the 
initial check) . 
Analysis 

Kov i:hci arrival .'^crucnceri , uior.thly aver::<::cG vviro obtained for or.cii child 
for Far Greet, Near Greet, and Parent Leaves, based on the total nui:J)er of 
observations in those categories for the month. Tnese individual averages Were 
based on as many as 9 observations, and as few as one (in a single instance), 
i'ost averages were based on 5 or 6 ratings. Tlie monthly averages for Far and 
Is'ear Greet for each child were combined to arrive at a single monthly greeting 
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For tho dupartiuroji, r;oathly nvorayoo v;aro b^ootl on appro-xia-'-toly 1 to 8 
obacwatlonii. To obtain n islnijlo <U».Lly ratinfj upon \/liich to ha:u> nn avoraso, 
J.f a baby roc(ilvccl niore Uli-ni ono rating? on a scalo, l-b«i hii;hcj3t rating? waa 
tisotl In co'.aputinfi the avera^^o.*^ 
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Separate nnalyaos x;erc carried out fox- the f ollo':7in^;j four cets of dntci: 
A rrivals at nurse iry 

1) Infant's affectivG responses to being greeted by the caregiver 
upon arrival at the nursery • Tliis analysis combined the Far Greet 
and Near Greet ratings of affectivity. 

2) Infant affective responses as the parent departs, leaving the 
infant with the caregiver:. 

Departures from nursery 

3) Infant's affective responses \;hen approached by parent at end 
of daily session, preparatory to departure from nursery* 

4) Infant's manipulative-postural-locomotor responses (M-P-L 

2 

ratings) in sane context as (3) above. 



The rating system allowed for an infant to receive two different ratings on 
a given scale within a particular segment if his behavior shox^ed both posi- 
tive and negative components. These ''mixed** ratings were handled as follows 
for computational purposes: if the infant showed strong or noderately strong 
po3?ltivc a lid ne.';iat?lve responses (eg, -r3, -3; or •^2, -2) in the same ser;:r.ant 
uheae ratin«;,:; were not avera;::3d but the infant's responses were labcllee as 
^'iriixcd'\ (These ratings v/ere not used to compute monthly averages.) If a 
rating of -1-2, -!-3, or -:-^> \ms accompanied by a -1, the value of the predominant 
rating was used, ignoring the -1. In instances such as -J-A, -2 the predominant 
rating vas used, but reduced by 1. If the positive and negative ratings V7ere 
both minimal (-M, -1) they were averaged to yield the neutral rating of zero, 

'Tlie M-P-L ratings v/ere not analyzed for the arrival situation, since in- 
spection of the data 'indicated that they revealed little useful information 
beyond that already provided by the affectivity ratings. 
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In breach of the four analyses just listed, average monthly ratings were 
plotted as a function of the infants* age at the time of observation, over 
the age span from 5 to 15 months QTigures 1-4). As previously indicated, 
all ten infancs entered the nursery program during a 3-week period in the 
early fall of 1972, and their ages at entry varied from 2 to 6 months. Also, 
six of the infants \<iexe enrolled for full-day sessions, x^hile four infants ' 
attended the nursery for half-days, in both instances on a daily basis* 

Although the sample sise -^ras very small, in order to permit some ex- 
amination of diff :.renceG associated with age of entry into the nursery, and 
with full-day versus half -day enrollment, for each analysis the monthly 
ratings were plotted separately for the following sub-groups of infants: 

A) the four half-day infants, who entered' the' program V7hen they 
were betX7een four and six jnonths of age (average 5.1 months), 
and thus were somewhat older babies; 

B) three full-day babies who entered the nursery at approximately 
the sane age (average 4.7 months), and thus represented a com- 
parably older group; and 

C) three full-day, younger babies entering the nursery at the 
average age of 2.7 months. 

TIius, examining the curves for groups A and B permits comparisons of 
the responses of half -day and full-day infants Xv'ho entered the nursery program 
at a comparable age (approximately five uonths). Similarly, the curves for 
groups B and C, all full-day i.ifants, can be compared for possible differences 
• associated with earlier versus later age of entry into the nursery (2.7 versus 
4.7 months, on the average). Comparisons of groups A and C are less readily 
interprctable, since they differ on both characteristics under discussion. 
Finally, it should be emphasised that sub-group differences in age at entering 
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the nursery also reflect differences in length of time in day care. TIius, 
at any given age, the full-day, younger group (C) has been in day care 
approximately two months longer than either of the older groups. 

Observations began in December, 1972, several months after the infants 
entered the nursery. Hence, at the earliest ages for X/hich mean ratings could 
be plotted (5 and 6 months) data are available for group G only (full-day, 
younger). Similarly, there are fewer infants represented at 14 and 15 months, 
since several infants left the program a month or so before closing o£ the 
nursery at the end of July, 1973. 
Arrivals at nursery 

Figure 1 presents the average monthly affectivity ratings for groups 
A, B, and G from 5 to 15 months of age, indicating the nature of the in- 
fants' affective responses when greeted by the caregiver in parent's presence 
upon arrival at the nursery. The curves portrayed in Figure 1 indicate 
pretty clearly that at all ages and in all three groups the infants' responses 
uere primarily positive or neutral. The only exception was the moderatoly 
negative average rating for group B at 10 months, for which there ..seems 
to be no ready explanation. The generally positive nature of the infants' 
reactions to the caregiver is also conf irmed in the maximum and minimum 
ratings shox^ by individual infants at each age, presented at the bottom 
of Figure 1. In only three instancoo \:as the lo::cst average r*5t5.ng' for 
infant on the negative side of the scale: at 10 and 15 months in Group B 
(full-day, older entry age), and at 13 months for Group A (li-^ilf ""day, older 
entry age) . 

Uith respect to age changes, there appeared to be a rather slight 
tendency for responses to become somewhat less positive or neutral as the 

indents rpprocichod thj y.i to 15 ironth pc-Tiod . Si.v.cc 'cho f.lrcL: obsorvrtloii:^ 
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\7ere made at. 5, 6, or 7 raonths of age, after the infants had been in the 
nursery for several months, there was no evidence of the gradual buildup of 
positive reactions to the care3iver one might have expected to see if the 
infants had been observed during the early vreelcs of enrollment in the nursery, 
as they became familiar with the caregiver. 

Insofar as group differences are concerned. Figure 1 reveals that 
.throughout the age span covered, the most positive responses were consistently 
shovm by the half-day older babies (Group A), vjhile the least positive reactions 
occurred in the full-day older infants (Group B) , v7ho also produced most of the 
few observed negati\-e responses, as already indicated. It is interesting to 
note that the full-day younger babies (C) were consistently more positive than 
the full-day older infants (B), but less positive than the half -day babies (A). 
Tlius the curves suggest a relatively consistent gradation, with the nuist posi- • 
tive responses being shov?n by the half-day infants, v;hile the full-day babies 
entering the program earlier (at 2.7 months) were more positive than those 
entering tr/o months later (at 4.7 months). 

The infants* affective reactions to the parents' departure and being 
left with the caregiver are shotcn in Figure 1. The half -day and the full- 
day younger groups' (A and C) showed essentially no negative reactions to 
parental departure, eveik at 10 to 15 months, when one might er-q^ect to see 
some separation distress. It will be noticed that in these two groups there 
\7as only one instance of a negative minimum rating for a particular infant, 
at 13 months in Group A, On the other hand, the full-day older -entering babies 
(B) showed generally less positive responses than the other two groups, as 
was the case for greeting responses, and they gave moderately negative 
reactions, on the average, at several points, particularly at 9, 10, and 14 
months. TIius, f.n the case of both the caregiver greeting and the parental 
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departure situations, tlis full-day older infants shox^ed the least positive 
or most negative reactions relative to the full-day younger and half-day 
groups. 

Departures from nursery 

Figures 3 and 4 present the average affectivity ratings and the ratings 
of manipulative-postural-locomotor reactions shoxm by infants on the parent's 
return at the end of the daily sessions, preparatory to taking the infant home. 
The tx;o sets of curves are quite similar, with none of the consistent group 
differences previously revealed in the analyses of the arrival ratings. 
Insofar -as .the affectivity ratings are concerned (Figure 3), it is quite 
obvious that the infants' reactions upon parents*^ return are clearly and 
markedly positive, becoming increasingly so by the end of tlie first year. 
There vzas only one t/::-nse rating for a particular infant which was very 
slightly negative (-.20), in the half-day group at 7 months. It is interesting 
to note the decline in the magnitude of the positive reactions following the 
peak at 12 months in the case of the half -day and full-day older groups, 
particularly the l,ntter. A possible explanation of this attenuation in posi- 
tive reactions to the parent's return noted at 13 to 15 months \<rLll be offered 
in the subsequent discussion. 

The ratings indicated in Figure 4, VThich are also consistently 

positive, show a some^Tliat sharper increase in magnitude from 5 to 12 months 
than that sho^m by the affectivity ratings. Here too, there is a rather 
narked reduction in these positive responses following the peak at 12 months, 
in the. case of the half -day and full-day older groups. Not a cihgl^^ 
showed a negative average rating indicating a tendency to V7ithdraw from the 
parent, in any group or at any age. 
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DISCUSSION 

Arsrivals 

In general, the babies reacted -in a clearly positive or neutral way 
to being greeted by the caregiver and separating from the parent • Tliis 
absence of marked negative reactions supports the point of view that coming 
to a day care center, if managed carefully, is not necessarily a traumatic 
part of a young child's experience. For the combined Near and Far Greet 
sequences, there were only 5 individual monthly ratings which were negative, 
four of these occurring in Group B (3 at 10 months, 1 at 15 months) and one 
in the half^day group (at 13 months). For the group as a whole, there were 
relatively few negative reactions to the parent leaving, with the majority 
of the exceptions occurring in a particular sub-group (to be discussed later) • 

For the group as a v/hole there were no major age trends, except for a 
slight tendency toward somewhat less positive reactions with increasing age 
in greeting the caregiver. As previously mentioned, the increase in positive 
response which may have occurred as the caregiver became familiar to the 
infant was not documented in this study, since observation began at least 
two months after the babies began coming to the center. Tlie data in this 
study are generally compatible with the findings reported by Ricciuti and 
Poresky (1973), and Ricciuti, In press. The relatively little distress shown 
V/hen the infant is left with the caregiver is largely attributable, in our view, 
to the stability in the relationship betr^een the familiar caregiver and the 
baby — the fact that she was one of three people who cared for the baby 
each day. 1-7e would expect to find more distress, after 7 months of age or 
so,- in a similar situation if there were less stability in the caregiving 
arrangement and the infant were being left with unfamiliar caregivers. 
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In couiparing these findings with the previous study done in the Cornell 
Nursery, \7hich involved half -day babies only, it is interesting to note that 
both the half -day (A) and full-day younger (C) groups in the present study 
showed even less evidence of distress at maternal separation than was found 
in the earlier investigations. Also, we found no evidence of the emergence 
of moderately negative reactions at 12 months, as found previously. These 
differences are perhaps due to the more naturalistic procedures and more 
familiar setting for the observations of this study. 

In looking at differences between the three groups of babies, one is 
struck by the fact that both in greeting the caregiver and in reacting to 
the parent leaving, those babies who were somewhat older (4 to 6 months) when 
they entered day care and attended on an all day basis (Group B) consistently 
reacted less positively or with more distress than the other tX70 groups. It 
is striking that for both the Greeting and Parent Leaving segments at all 
ages the 3 group showed less positive or more negative responses. There 
were 13 negative individual monthly ratings for Parent Leaving, and 12 .of 
these came from the B group (5, 4, and 3 ratings from each of the three 
older all day babies). As previously mentioned, four of the five individual 
negative ratings for the greeting situation also occurred in Group B. It is 
acknowledged that the sample is small, and interpretations must be made 
cautiour?ly. However, the data suggest that entry into full day care at 4 
to G months of age or later rr.ay result in a somewhat more difficult transi- 
tion than if entry occurs before 4-6 months. 

As was mentioned earlier, the three babies in Group B contributed nega- 
tive monthly ratings almost equally. However, in all the groups there v/as 
considerable variability in which individual babies contributed the highest 
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and lowest ratings each month. There were two eKceptions to this: in the 
half-day group one baby received the highest rating in 6 of the 8 months in 
which he appeared Tliis same baby received negative ratings for Arrivals on 
only two daily observations over the entire time he was observed. Also, one 
baby in the older all day g^o^p (B) received many more mixed positive and 
negative ratings than any of the other babies (28 during a five month period, 
as compared with 8 and 5 mixed reactions during the same age period for the 
other two members of Group B) . Most babies in each of the groups, however, 
tended to -show' occasional mildly negative reactions on particular days. These 
facts lend some support to'^ the. assumption that contrasts betr^een groups may 
be due primarily to the age and full' day-half day .contrast .rather than to 
characteristics of particular infants. ^ Tli ere were some individual differences 
in general styles of reacting observed, however — in amount of affect sho\m 
and the way of showing it and one would expect to find that some babies 
misht have much more trouble adjusting to day care than others regardless of 
age of entry and time in day care. The possibility of group differences being 
due to caregivers is small, since the caregivers' work schedules necessitated 
that the majority of observational sessions for 8 of the babies involve one 
caregiver, while a second caregiver consistently greeted the other t^vo babies. 
In all cases the caregiver was one who was in the nursery most of the time 
the baby was there. 

It Is difficult to m^ke any jud:5ments from these data about the rela- 
tive importance of amount of time daily spent in day cere versus age at 
which the day care experience begins. Although the half day older group (A) 
had the most positive ratings in greeting the caregiver, the all day younger 
babies (C) generally received the more positive ratings for Parent Leaving • 
The half day older group did rate s light I3'' higher on affective reaction to the 
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parent's return at the end of the day, but the difference is too small to 
take this as evidence that the length of daily separations is a more important 
factor than age of entry. Tae lovzer arrival ratings of Group B at all points 
sugseists that in addition to having stability and familiarity in the care- 
givinc arrangement, cntr^^ into day care at a younger age makes the transition 
and daily separations easier. 
Departures 

The babies' reactions to being greeted by parents at the end of the day 
contrasts in txjo ways vjith their greeting of the caregiver upon arrival: 
1) there is a slight but clear increase up to twelve months in. both Af fec- 
tivity and M-P-L ratings, and 2) there are no major differences bet^reen 
groups up to twelve months.''* 

The increase in positive reaction xvith age, not found in the greeting 
of the caregiver, nay reflect an increased capacity to shov7 affect, or it 
my be evidence of a stronger attachment relationship developing bet;;een the 
infant and parent. TJhile some people might interpret the decline in positive r- 
sponses beginning at 12 months as evidence of some disturbance in the parent- 
infant relationship, there is no real evidence to support that conclusion. 
Rather the observers* impression \7as that around a year of age, the babies 
i;ere beginning to show more autonomy, and v/hile they continued to aclcnowledge 
the parents' return" in a pi>sitive vay, if they vrere involved in an activity 
they rniglit not stop what they x;are doing to greet the parent in a highly ex- 
pressive way. Also, the pcirent's approach to the infant at departure time 

Tlie absolute value of departure affectivity ratings may be higher than arrival 
ratings in part because in the former, if more than one rating was given 
(this occurred relatively infrequently); only the highest rating was used to 
com.pute the average. In the arrival sequence, ratings for Far and Near Greet 
were averaged. 
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occurred outdoors more frequently when the babies were older, and here the 
space was larger and there were more distractions. Tliere was no evidence 
of any increase in frequency of mixed, ambivalent or negative responses. 
It is interesting to note that at 12 montlis when the groups begin to diverge, 
the older all day group (B) declines in Affectivity more markedly than do 
Groups A and C, an additional sign that this group may be having more 
problems Xv'ith the separation than the other groups. 

The critical importance of stability and continuity in the people giving 
care to babies outside the home has been supported. Even vjith that stability 
and continuity, there v/as evidence of some moderate difficulty in separating 
from parents for babies \Ao were in day care all day and entered v/hen they 
were 4 to. 6 months .old rather than t^7o months earlier. The observations 
nsde in this study were of 2 specific situations, and do not allow any in- 
ferences to be drai-m about the nature of the attachment relationship between 
the infant and parent v/ithout other kinds of evidence. Entry into day care 
at a younger age and a shorter daily separation are indicated as factors 
which may facilitate the baby's daily adjustment to day care. This work 
V7as only a small pilot effort, and many more studies are needed x-zhich will 
focus on the effects of day care on the infant -mother relationship, specifically 
on the effects of early and later admission and all day versus half day 
participation* 
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Appendix 



Affectivity Scale 

-r4 sustainfid stuiling accompanied by positive vocalizations (coos, gurgles, 
sc-ueals), or acti\dty bursts, or strong postural or reaching (M-P) res- 
ponses, V7hile visually oriented toward person (V). 

-r3 sustained, broad smiling and visual orientation, witliout positive vocal- 
isations or activity increases; or sustained positive vocalizations and 
visual orientation \vithout sustained smiling; or sustained M-P approach 
behavior accompanied by intermittent srailing or positive vocalizations* 

*!-2 intermittent broad smiling or sustained moderate smiling, without posi- 
tive vocalisations or M-P responses; or intermittent moderate smiling 
and occasional positive vocalisations or M-P responses. 

-M occasional or infrequent smiling; or occasional positive vocalizations 
(unaccompanied by other positive responses in each case) • 

*k 

0 Neutral affectivity — absence of clear positive or negative cues in 
facial expression or vocalizations; facial expression may be neutral, 
sober-attentive, or animated (not smiling). 

-1 occasional distress (pre-cry) face; or infrequent whimper (in each 
case without other negative cues). 

-2 intermittent facial distress or intermittent whimpering, without other 
negative cues. 

-3 sustained facial distress, with some x^himpering or negative M-P response; 
or intermittent distress face, with some whimpering and mild negative 
M-P responses. 

-4 sustained crying, with or without other negative cues; or intermittent 
crying with clear V or M-P avoidance ;' =or strong V or M-P avoidance with 
intermittent whimpering and fiacial distress. 

It should be noted that a sober-attentive or serious facial expression 
X7as rated as neutral affectively, rather than negative, as is the case in 
some .7 Ladies. 

Visual (V) and manipulative-postural-locomotor (M-P-L) directionality 

Tliese are both nine-point scales, indicating the extent to which the 
infant's responses in the particular modality reflect stimulus maintaining, 
stimulus seeking, or ^-approach" behaviors on the one hand, or stimulus ter- 
minating, stimulus avoiding, or 'Vithdrawal" behaviors on the other. Scale 
values run from -Hi for maximum approach behavior, through a midpoint of 0, 
to -4 for maximum v>ithdrax7al or avoidance. Thus, a rating of +4 would in- 
dicate sustained visjaal fixation directed to the target person for essentially 
the entire segmental unit of observation (V); or sustained reaching and 
definite postural or locomotor inclination toward the target person (M-P-L) . 
A -4 ratin,-' (V) vroulcT indicate .-vustained visual avoidance (rarely obser'/ed), 
oi: prououti'jed , i/crr^isLent withdrawal of hands or arms, postural inclination 
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of body away from target person or moving away from the target person 
(M-P-L) . A zero rating V7oulci indicate an absence of any approach or 
withdrawal behaviors. 
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